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Summary.—Although different individuals appear to respond differently 
to similar frustrating situations, there may be a tendency for a single individual 
to maintain a certain trait level of frustration. A preliminary trait-frustration 
scale was developed for examining how individuals designated as subjects high 
and low in frustration would differ in their aggressive responses to a frustrating 
situation. The scale contained eight frustrating sicuations and 162 subjects 
responded to each situation on a Likert-type scale. The scale was used to 
identify subjects high and low on frustration. In the frustrating situation, 20 
subjects high on trait frustration gave greater responses than 20 subjects low on 
frustration. Subjects who reported themselves to be highly frustrated not only 
showed greater aggression following frustrating experiences but also greater 
relief following successful experiences. 


It is generally accepted that a frustrating situation involves two compo- 
nents, an organism must be motivated to obtain a certain goal and an obstacle 
must block the organism from obtaining that goal. The emotional reaction 
to the situation is frustration and the state of frustration is assumed to affect 
overt responses. From a number of possible responses to a frustrating situa- 
tion, e.g., apathy, or rationalization, aggression is the most thoroughly investi- 
gated response. According to the classic hypothesis of frustration-aggression, 
frustration is the antecedent of aggressive behavior (Dollard, Miller, Doob, 
Mowrer, & Sears, 1944). 

Most of the frustration research with adults has attempted to create’ ex- 
perimentally different levels of frustration and look for corresponding differ- 
ences in levels of aggressive responses. The research has yielded only limited 
success (Williams & Geison, 1979). 

One problem is that various individuals respond differently to the same 
frustrating situations (Schachter, 1946). However, the same individual may 
maiotain the same tendency to experience frustration in a variety of settings 
(Schachter, 1964; Lamb, 1978). This general tendency may be termed trait 
frustration. 

The research with adult humans on frustration has not taken into con- 
sideration differential levels of trait frustration. Individuals, who report ten- 
dencies to experience high levels of frustration, would be expected to produce 
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more aggressive responses following a specific frustrating experience than in- 
dividuals who report low tendencies. To control for differential responses to 
frustration, a measurement of trait frustration is necessary. 

Early attempts were made (Rosenzweig, Fleming, & Clarke, 1947) to 
assess trait frustration. The basic assumption underlying Rosenzweig, et al.'s 
(1947) instrument is that a subject identifies with a mildly frustrated indi- 
vidual depicted in each of the caricatures of the Picture-Frustration Study and 
then projects a bias into the replies given. On the basis of these responses, 
an interpretation is made concerning the subject's trait frustration tolerance 
and possible responses to a future stressful situation. 

Wilson and Frumkin (1968) have shown that there are serious limita- 
tions related to the assumptions Rosenzweig made in developing the Picture- 
Frustration Study. They found that the situations, believed to be universally 
mildly frustrating, were interpreted differently from one subject to another. 
If one is going to interpret the responses given to mildly frustrating situations, 
it is necessary to have some prior evaluation by subjects that the situations 
are perceived as frustrating. The Rosenzweig instrument has other problems, 


such as out-of-date caricatures. 
Consequently, to investigate further frustration with adult humans, the 


purposes of the present research were to (a) develop a simple traic frustration 
scale and (b) use the scale to examine the frustration-aggression hypothesis 
with adult humans. The latter study provides a preliminary test of the con- 
struct validity of the scale. 


SCALE DEVELOPMENT 

The items of the Trait Frustration Scale were developed after a review of 
the relevance literature. They were refined by several pilot studies involving 
undergraduate psychology classes. The eight items of the scale were written in 
the first person and each described a frustrating situation along with a response 
to that situation. Subjects responded to the items by circling their most ap- 
propriate response on an 8-point scale (1 = almost never, 8 = almost al- 
ways). Four icems had responses an easily frustrated individual might use 
(i.e, “frustrating tasks make me feel aggressive’), and four items had re- 
sponses a less easily frustrated individual might use (ie., “if other people are 
beating me in a game, I inwardly accept it’). Half of the frustrating sicua- 
tions were individualized and half were situations involving interpersonal 
competition. , 

As an initial normative procedure, a group of 162 subjects (107 female, 
55 male) from an introductory psychology course was administered the scale. 
In scoring, the responses to the negative items were reversed, thus making the 
possible range of the scale from 8 to 64 (a 64 indicated high trait frustra- 
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tion). The scores were normally distributed with the following characteristics: 
range = 17-63, M = 36.01, SD = 687, and Mdn = 35.86. 

The primary purpose of the scale in the present research was to differen- 
tiate subjects into extreme categories. The variation in scores was sufficient 
for that purpose. . 


FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION HYPOTHESIS 

In the study, subjects were experimentally frustrated and their responses 
to frustration were measured via a hand dynamometer. The dependent 
measure was the mean change or difference score of the subjects’ hand dy- 
namometer grip response as compared to their baseline grip response. Sub- 
jects high in trait frustration should show less mean change in their grip 
responses than the subjects low on frustration. The subjects high on frustra- 
tion are assumed to maintain a higher level of stace frustration to a particular 
frustrating stimulus, Such results would also contribute to the construct va- 
lidity for the scale. 


Method 


Subjects——The original scale scores were rank ordered and the 20 highest 
(M = 45.90, SD = 3.48, range = 41—55) and 20 lowest (M = 26.15, 
SD = 415, range = 17-33) scoring were used. The difference between the 
two groups was statistically significant (¢33 = 12.82, p < .01). 

Apparatus —The apparatus used to induce frustration was a 48.9 & 12.1 
> 184-cm movable platform mounted in the front of the column. The 
column was graduated in 12 2.54-cm segments, numbered from 1 to 13. The 
objective was to raise the platform by pulling a string while balancing a small 
steel marble bearing upon it. An electromagnet, concealed in the platform, 
and an experimenter-controlled switch, concealed under the table, controlled 
the marble. The platform could be moved by pulling the string in a direction 
perpendicular to the column. The hand dynamometer was mounted on a 
wooden stand and placed to the right of the column. 

Procedure-—Upon arrival at the laboratory, each subject was administered 
the Trait Frustration Scale. The test-retest correlation was .79, which was 
significant (ts = 8.06, p < 01). During the experiment neither the sub- 
ject nor the experimenter knew the score of the subject. To establish a base- 
line, the subjects were instructed to squeeze the hand dynamometer with the 
right hand three times. Subjects were then instructed to raise the steel marble 
to the top of the column three times in succession. The subjects were given 
15 trials and were allowed to succeed or raise the marble to the top of the 
column on three of the 15 trials. On a random basis, one success was al- 
lowed on Trials 3, 4, or 5, a second on Trials 8, 9, or 10, and final success 
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on Trials 13, 14, or 15. The experimenter made the failures occur in order 
at positions 4, 7, 10, 11, 6, 9, 10, 12, 9, 12, 7, and 11 on the column. 


Results 

The # test for the difference in mean baseline grip responses between 
the group scoring high (M = 36.55) and low (M = 35.85) in frustration 
was not significant (t3g = .14,p < .20). 

A three-way analysis of variance—state frustration level X trial blocks 
> trial types—was used to analyze the difference scores. The scores were 
calculated by subtracting a subject’s mean baseline grip response from the hand 
dynamometer response on each trial, For statistical purposes, the trials were 
divided into three blocks of five trials each, with the success trial being in the 
fifth position for each block. The data, collapsed across trial blocks, are shown 
in Table 1. The analysis yielded significance for trial blocks (F276 = 15.86, 
p < 05), for types of trial (P4152 = 5.14, p < .05), and for the interaction 
between the level of frustration and types of trial (Faise = 3.21, p < .05). 


TABLE 1 


MEAN DIFFERENCBS BETWEEN GRIP RESPONSES IN KGS 
COLLAPSED ACROSS TRIAL BLOCKS 





Trait Trial Type ( Frustration) Success 
Frustration 1 2 3 4 5 
e€ : 
High , -192 -160 -198  -2.32 -4.15 
Low ~2.62 —2.87 2.97 —2.91 3.11 
The scores decreased over trial blocks (Block 1 = —1.48 kgs, Block 2 


= —2.66 kgs, and Block 3 = —3.78 kgs). Table 1 clearly shows chat within 
the collapsed trial block the mean difference scores remained relatively con- 
stant across trials on which failure occurred and decreased after a trial on 
which success occurred. It also shows that the group scoring high on trait 
frustration had smaller mean difference scores than the low-scoring group 
for the trials on which failure occurred; after successive trials the high-scoring 
group had a larger mean difference score. 

Since a success never occurred on Trials 1 or 2 in a block, a similar three- 
way analysis of variance of the responses using only the last three trials of 
each block was used to minimize the possibility of a partial confounding. 
The same data pattern yielded similar statistical results; for trial blocks Fo.ss 
= 15.06 (p < .05), for types of trial Fe76 = 3.79 (p < .05), and for the 
interaction between the level of frustration and the type of trial (F276 = 3.46 
(p < 05). 


Discussion 
Our previous research on frustration with adult humans met with very 
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limited success (Williams & Geison, 1979). The present research yielded 
clearer results. According to the frustration-aggression hypothesis, aggression 
is a typical consequence of a frustrating situation. In the present study, the 
frustration resulted from the failure to raise a marble to the top of a wooden 
column on given trials. Aggression was measured by the subject’s hand dy- 
namometer responses following each trial. According to the frustration-ag- 
gression hypothesis, the aggressive responses should be more intense (higher) 
on trials after failure and less intense on trials after success. The hypothesis 
was supported. Aggressive responses were stable on trials after failure. On 
trials after success the intensity of the responses decreased. 

The present scale of trait frustration was developed because it was hoped 
that the identification of subjects high and low -on frustration would lead to 
clearer results. Subjects high on frustration were expected to be more aggres- 
sive following frustrating experiences than subjects low on frustration. Again, 
the present research was successful. Although the over-all difference between 
subjects high and low on trait frustration was non-significant, the interaction 
of trial type and frustration level indicates that high scorers were more ag- 
gressive and more relieved than low scorers. The differential relief from 
frustration was not anticipated. Clearly some of the prior difficulties with 
research on frustration with adult humans may have been due to the failure to 
distinguish berween subjects high and low on frustration and the failure to 
allow for greater relief on successive trials for subjects high on frustration. 

Obviously, the Trait Frustration Scale needs to be improved. More items 
are needed. Further research on the reliability and validity of the individual 
items is needed. Since research into the characteristics of frustration with 
adult human subjects has had little success, the success of such a simple trait 
scale to predict performance on a frustrating task is encouraging. 
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